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THE CHASE. 


Avrora scarce had ’gan to peep 


When all had roused them from their sleep, 


And looking East they saw afar, 
* The twinkling of the morning star ; 


The clouds of night with speed withdrew, 


And showed the sky of crystal blue ; 
The nightingale had left her bower, 
The dew still glistened on the flower, 
The merry lark had risen high, 

_ And seemed a speck athwart the sky : 
His blithesome notes he warbled long, 
And ushered in the day with song. 


Buthark ! the stillness of the morn 
Is broken by the huntsman’s horn ; 
Oh! what a burst of joyous glee 


The hounds send forth !—from kennel free | 


In wanton circles wide they play, 

And snuff the balmy breeze of day. 
Behold the Hunters mounted now, 
The flush of health on every brow, 
And pleasure beaming in each eye! 
The bugle sounds! they blithely hie 
To where the brushwood, tangled low, 
In its dense mazes hides their foe, 

The wily fox! whom oft it vain 

Had hotly chaced the eager train. 


See you old hound—the hunter’s pride— 


Who running snufis on every side. 
No. 548. 





Anon he stops, and then on high 

He utters loud his well-known cry.— 

Poor Reynard! now his doom is sealed ; 
Ere sun has set he e’en must yield.— 

What now avail his hundred arts ? 

He feels the pangs that fear imparts, 

And horror-struck he ‘ breaks away ’— 
The dogs bound lightly o’er the clay, 

And close pursue in firm array. 

Oh! slack the rein and spur the steed ; 
Oh! prove your horses’ strength and speed. 
Away! away! press on amain— 

Like lightning cross the thundering plain ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! with one bold sweep 
Dash up the mountain’s rugged steep— 
Heed not the precipice, threatening death,— 
And mock the torrent’s roar beneath ! 


The hunting train thus far had gons 
With safety o’er each stock and stone ; 
But when adown the valley’s side, 
O’erhung with rocks in towering pride, 
They fearless urged their coursers’ pace, 
But few pursued the panting chase. 
For many a huntsman then and there 
Reined in his steed in mute despair ; 
While others stumbling, headlong fell, 
In yawning pit and latent dell. 

But ne’ertheless, a chosen few 

Still kept the hounds and fox in view ; 
Resolved to die or win the day— 
Triumphant bear the brush away. 


The glorious sun was on the wane, 

When now they skimm’d the flowery plain, 
Which stretching spread afar and wide 
Beneath the mountain’s frowning side: 

A goodly river poured its floods 

Through this fair plain ; and verdant woods 
Across the tranquil waters blue, 

Their dark, luxuriant shadows threw. 

It matter’d pot: away they went, 

Like arrows from the arblast sent, 








On Tvespays, 
Tuurspays, and 
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‘Like falcons stooping from their fight, 
Like glances from their piercing sight ! 
Behold the fox !—he labouring strains ; 


With agony burst his swelling veins. 

One struggle more !—for life !—for death! 
?Tis fruitless all! With failing breath, 
And flanks distained with sweat and soil, 
O’ercome with dread, and spent with toil, 
He vanquish’d yields! while eager cries 
Proclaim the villain snarls and—dies ! 


A veteran huntsman—one whose hair 
Was white with time and not with care, 
The ruddy tints upon whose face 
Proved him a follower of the chase, 
Whilst sounding cheer’ly on the horn, 
High holds the fox’s brush to scorn, 
The joyful news spreads far and wide, 
How Reynard ran, and how he died : 
The farmer, grateful, hat in hand, 
Approaches where the hunters stand ; 
Recounts to each sly Reynard’s tricks, 
The hen-roosts ravaged—slaughter’d chicks ; 
And lowly bending, thanks them all : 
Invites them, also, to his hall, 

Where there awaits each hunting wight 
A rustic board, and rest for night. 


And oh! to see the joyous band, 

Who passed the bow! from hand to hand, 
Who all that evening laughed and sung, 
Until the midnight chimes were rung, 
Would make each wish to join the throng, 


And sing with them the hunting song. 
R. §, T. 








COLONEL MACIRONE. 


TO THE TATLER, 
Sir,—In answer to the charges of Colonel Macirone, 


I beg leave to remark, that my criticism was not on his | 


book, but on the review of his book, in the United Ser- 
vice Journal; and therefore, if his book has been gar- 
bled, he must call the wilful garbler to account, not the 
quoter of the garbling, who certainly did not suppose 
that ‘ belligerents,’ pretending to be ‘honourable men,’ 
would descend to such baseness. I was indignant at 
the insulence displayed by the ‘belligerent’ reviewer, 
in taking it for granted that the people were only made 
for the purposes of obedience to a selfish caste, and to be 
unresistingly cut down by hireling soldiers, in case of 
their murmuring ; and therefore, I was willing to shew, 








| as carpenters and bricklayers, 
| something of mathematics under other names, will per- 
| fectly comprehend street-fighting, without acquiring the 
| practical knowledge by sham-fights, or field«days’; and he 
| who has levelled a floor, or a foundation, wilt readily un- 

| derstand the levelling of a gun if it be necessary. I have 

| often been surprised that Lord Castlereagh did not put a 
| flooring beard into his ‘green bag,’ amongst the other 
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in n opposition tothe reviewer, not’ only that the people 
hada just right to resist, but that they had ample means 
of reeistance, even without training, and without the 
weapons of soldiers, whieh all bad governments have 
been so anxious to keep exclusively for the ude-of their 
own hirelings. 

With regard to whati have statedof Colonel Macirone 
on my own reponsibility, I am willing to abide by it. He 
was in the service of Joachim Murat. What service 
Joachim Murat ever rendered to humanity, I am at a loss 
to discover. He had not even talents as @ General, but 
was a mere leader of cavalry charges, delighting in hand 





_ to hand fighting—brave a@ a lion, ‘andielso ferocious as 
| one; fond of dressing up bimgelf and his horse, in gar- 


ments and caparison of price, amd riding forth from the 
lines in time of truce, to tempt adversaries to a gladiator 


| fight, in which he was sure of victory, being unmatched 
| in the sabre play, and mounted on the finest horses which 


money—the money wrung from plundered nations by his 


master Napoleon, could procure, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be shed,’ saith the scripture, 
| and no reflecting man, who thinks of the charges.of him 
| of the 
| that 


‘snow-white plume’ in the battle-field, will regret 


«There he ne’er shall charge again |’ 
He fell by the hands of men, reckless of human blood as 


_ he had ever shewn himself, 


I reiterate my admission that it is quite as well for the 


people to understand the use of weapons, but I will not 


Intelligent and active men, such 
whose brains contain 


agree to the training. 


lumber, and with a look of horror tell the ‘collective’ 
that he had detected a man ina jacket resembling the un- 
dress uniform of the guards, looking along its edge as a 
soldier does along a musket barrel, and talking about 
It would have been quite as germane to the 
matter as the apprehension of the ‘wooden sword con- 
I am happy to hear Colonel Macirone 
My 


was, that I had casually seen 


shouting.* 
spirators’ of late. 
admit that he is ashamed of ‘playing at soldiers.’ 
reason for the ‘ insinuation’ 
his book in some shop-window, and remarked that in the 


* «Shooting the edge of a flooring board.’ 
on Luidin:. 


— Peter Nicholson, 
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well drawn frontispiece,—executed I believe by the 
Colonel himeelf, who is a good draughtsman—the foot- 


lancers are not the sturdy, ill-clad, hard-handed populace, | 
but well-made dandy soldiers, all in smart uniforms. The | 


plate was certainly better adapted for the inspection of a 
‘Lord Something Somerset,’ or of a Russian Emperor, 
than as a diagram of instruction for merely amateur, or 
partisan fighters, in plain clothes. 

I really had no intention of hurting the feelings of 
Colonel Macirone, who I believe to be a worthy kind of 
man, who has been very ill-used, and much persecuted 
by Tory illiberality ; but he really must excuse me for not 
selecting his soldiery attributes, as the chief point of 
approval. His talents are considerable as an inventor, 
and I can only wish that he had embarked in life as a 
builder up of towns, and not as a thrower down thereof. 
He would have made a good civil engineer, but as a so}- 
dier, heis, to use a military term, ‘expended’ uselessly. 
I wish be had ruled over Mr G.’s workshops, and thus 
have afforded that gentleman leisure for the practice of 
the law. I fear there is something in ‘lumps and bumps’ 
after all, ag Dr Uwins.asserts. I am glad to find, from 
the Colopel’s own pen, that he has done so much for the 
cause of Hberty, and equally sorry to think that his sacri- 
fices have been so heavy. As for ‘ declaimers and dinner- 
table orators,’ ‘I’ll none of them.’ , 

The joint work of his lance has long before been ap- 
plied to parasols, and also to tent-poles, to make them 
more convenient for carrying on the backs of mules and 
packhorses. In practice, for alance, it would very soon 
wear loose, to say nothing of the shrinking and swelling of 
the wood beneath the slider ; and at best it is only fitted 
for a trained soldier, a species of animal, I hope, we shall 
shortly do without altogether. The ‘heavy wooden 
ramrod’ belongs to the reviewer, therefore let the Colo- 
nel forthwith do battle upon him and spare not, I shall 
rejoice to see him handsomely mauled as an enemy to 
human improvement, but beg at the same time that the 
Colonel will not call him names. The dog that barks 
never bites effectually. With regard to the ‘ bandaliers,’ 
let me request the Colonel to look into a small work by 
Maria Calcot, formerly Maria Grahame, entitled ‘An 
Abridged History of Spain.” He will there find a wood- 
cut, representing, if I recollect right, an ancient Andalu- 
sian Celador, or watchman, around whose waist is girdled 
a bandalier, of precisely the same kind which the Colonel 
claims as his invention. 

I remain, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


May 26, 1832. | Junius Repivivvs. 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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MARGARET; OR, THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 
LETTER XXVII. 
London, —— Street. 

Dear Emiry,— Through the interest of Dr 
whom I became acquainted with at Mr Dellmour’s, and 
who is one of the directors of the Philharmonic concerts, 
I have been admitted to that most rare performance of 
really fine music ; how shall I ever speak with sufficient 
praise of the precision and force of the first opening of 
Mozart’s symphony in E flat; it was as if one master- 
spirit influenced the whole band, breathed, or struck 
upon each several instrument with skill and mastery to 
charm the attentive listener; an@ then the delight that 
beamed on each countenance, more especially in the 
orchestra, where every face seemed lighted with joy, as 
if some sudden pleasure had been. just discovered to their 
newly awakened senses. Never audience was more at- 
tentive, or performers that so well merited attention. 
Miss Stephens sang a song of Handel’s with a pathos 
that, had she been the real Susannah, might. have dis- 
armed all prejudice and calumny without the interfer- 
ence of a Daniel. Joln Cramer followed with a con- 
certo on the piano-forte; he is allowed to. be unrivalled 
on that instrument, and well deserves that fame. If I 
could afford to be discontented it would be with the duet 
that followed; but I recollect Haydn’s symphony at the 
opening of the second act, and Spagnoletti’s quartett 
playing, and am ashamed to grumble because all was not 
perfection. The whole night long I could scarcely sleep, 
being haunted with these sweet sounds; and this morn- 
ing was at my instrument before six o’clock, trying over 
the passages I could call to mind. The English are said 
not to be a musical people, and perhaps, genera!ly speak- 
ing, the remark may be just; but surely the perfection 
of music cannot go further than what I heard last night; 
Is it their pride, or the influence of a few, whose judg- 
ment and taste predominate, that collects from all quar- 
ters of Europe the best professors, and rewards them 
more liberally than any other country, whether as teachers 
or performers. 

In continuation. 

Since I wrote the above, Lady Susan has arrived in 
town, and with her I have visited the Ancient concert ; 
though the instrumental performance was not upon so 
grand a scale as at the Philharmonic, yet the vocal musie 
of Handel well recompensed me. Ah! how devotional 
are his strains, how sublime his choruses, My delight 
would be to hear these last performed in Westminster 
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Abbey, with some hundreds of voices, where the full 
effect could be produced. Sir W. Tyrrell, who is also 
in London, npon business relative to the will of his de- 
ceased cousin, tells me that at the county music meetings, 
which are held triennially, some of the hest of Handel’s 
choruses are executed in a very superior manner, and 
advises me to be present at the Birmingham festivals. 
At the Ancient concert some of my old lessons also, from 
Corelli, were played by Lindley and Dragonetti, on the 
violoncello and double bass; the former is a native of 
this island, the latter a Venetian; it would be difficult 
to decide which is the better performer, so perfect are 
they both on their respective instruments. If the tone 
of the violoncello is sweeter, the difficulties of the contra 
basso are greater, yet in the hands of this master they 
seem vanquished, or at least thoroughly under com- 
mand, witli apparent ease, totally devoid of effort, unless 
it be that of profound attention; he draws fort! at will, 
tones replete with sweetness, depth and power, such as it 
is difficult to imagine the instrument capable of produc- 
ing, and perhaps from no other hands could the like 
sounds emanate. 

My evenings of late have been purely musical. The 
Italian Opera was an immense treat, although it appears 


to me that several improvements might be made. The | 


decorations, chorusses and machinery, are contemptible, 


which is the more unpardonable as the price of admis- | 


sion is very high, and the subscription of the nobility for 
their boxes by the season, amounts almost to a German 
Baron’s yearly income. The band is full and complete, 
but not, I understand, so select as it was formerly. 
The Prima Donna’s are pretty women, but Rossini’s 
music is not calculated to improve their taste, and the 
exuberance of ornament fatigues the ear of the listener, 


and the voice of the singer; frequently, in attempting 


some novelty of flourish, these latter will strain their | 


throats to little purpose, and pitch upon a cracked note 
or leaf, the close of every scene ending in a downright 
scream, which must be the case where a woman is ex- 
pected to be heard above the combined power of this 
numerous band; and if she cannot attain this ambi- 
tious height, she at least opens her mouth to the utmost 
stretch, and extends her arms upwards, which passes in 
the din of trumpets and drums and clapping of hands, 
for the perfection of art; how different is all this hub- 
bub to the continuous flow of melody, and the subdued 
yet effective accompaniment in the operas of Gluck and 
Mozart; it is no doubt a cunning device of the modern 
composers to tickle the vanity of the singer by the in- 
treduction of cadences, shakes, &c. &c. and thereby 











cov ering their own lack of melody and musical science. 
Let the subject be tragedy, comedy, feeling or farce, it is 
all one to Rossini and his imitators; shut your eyes, and 
the music is equally well adapted for either. ‘The operas of 
Gluck have been for so many years neglected in Eng- 
land, that if they were at present brought forward, they 
might charm by their novelty, but as singers here have 
most influence with managers and committees, and these 
rate them heavy and barocque (Anglicé requiring study, 
and some skill in music, which singers generally neglect) 
they stand a chance of becoming black-letter rarities, ac- 
cessible only to the learned.—But that Mozart thould be 
so utterly neglected, that Winter, Cimarosa,and Paesiello 
should not occasionally be admitted on the opera stage, 
argues a sad perversity in the English nobility, who are 
known to admire these productions, and have them in 
their musical libraries, yet yield their better judgements 
to some ignorant Italian or Frenchman, who laughs at 
* Milor’s’ folly, in being thus easily persuaded out of his 
good taste—entre nous, a little wholesome severity with 
singing gentry, male and female, might not be amiss in 
England as well as abroad. In Paris, if a public singer 

should not take pains, she is liable to be hissed ; her sex ; 
does not protect her; she has chosen her situation, and 
must exert her utmost endeavours to please. If she be 
fractious, and give herself airs, in Germany and Italy the 
case is worse, a week’s imprisonment brings her to her 
senses—these are rough lessons to be taught the tender 
sex, and as a woman, I must hope they are not fre- 
quently inculcated ; but to see the minauderie going on, 
and hear of the freaks practised by them in London, one 
cannot help wishing for an occasional adoption of 
foreign wholesome restraints, where singers, contented 


with a fourth of the salary given in this country, are 
seldom troublesome, sick, or out of voice. 
T must now prepare for Lady Susan, whom I accom- 


pany this evening to a benefit concert. 

Adieu Dear Emily; if the performance should con- 
clude in tolerable time I will give you the particulars 
before I sleep. Ever I remain your affectionate 

MarGaret. 








AN AMATEUR AT THE EXHIBITIONS, 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Tatter—I have great reason to complain that 
you did not insert the whole of my critique on the 
Hunchback—but one ‘ must not look a gift horse i’ the 
mouth,” I thank you even for so much—Lwueescit jam 
dies !—Of alé things in the world in a writer (next to 
talent), candour is the most precious — it would have 
given me much more pleasure to have been excited, and 
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charmed by what wearied me to the last. The criticism 
that stupidly looks for specks in the sun, is only worthy 
of blockheads. I will only further observe, that if I am 
not hereafter borne out by the general voice, | would con- 
sent to forfeit a round sum to Mr Knowles! I should 
deserve it ; though what I have said has been in disinte- 
rested honesty. 

But I will for the moment turn from the drama to a 
rival field for our admirations. How do the Fine Arts si- 
lent work the circling year! could we but mark the labor, 
vexation, industry, disappointments, patience, that are 
endured. The light of asingle window—a solitary light ! 
cheers our artists on through all his imaginings, sketches, 
rubbings out, and thick-set difficulties he paints into (tis 


his ambition ‘ the ewhibition’ of May! 


We all know our own opinions of the art in England | 


up to this moment; and we know what the French say 


of us! and upto this moment, the men who have already | 


painted themselves into notice, and the R. A. we look for 
regularly on the walls; and Landseer, Leslie, Calcott, 
Turner, Wilkie, Etty, Chalon, Collins, &c. &c. &e. we 
know must be good; whether better or worse than them- 
selves last year is not the question; but to be minute 
would occupy a folio; I must be brief and tell you some- 
thing new, and it shall be incontrovertible—for puinting 
and music and writing is no longer a mere matter of 
opinion, whether good or bad; nor can men devoid of 
the necessary parts and fact on the subject, pretend to 
criti¢ise, without falling into the beaten and sleepy track 
of common-place truism. But to the pictures—all the 
male part of the elegant idle, promise themselves a 


double pleasure at our various exhibitions ;—beautiful ob- | 


jects on the walls, and still greater beauties on the floor! 
My eyes often wander slily, from art to nature! but cri- 


ticism must be of sterner stuff. At a hop, step and a | 


jump I was in the middle of the Great Room—mind 
Tartier, I discard all prior critiques of —— and 
periodicals—I have seen none: I would go in the honesty 
of an unbiassed view. The first thing that struck me as 
radically wrong, was the great Goliahs of portraits swal- 
lowing up such an unconscionable space ! 

One mass of mediocrity! what obtruding daubed ego- 
tism! portrait of a ‘ Gentleman, Lady, &c. What do 
they here? The King! I bow to the miserable at- 
tempt. How dare you, Wilkie, give your king that 
* goose louk !'—equal yards of daubed canvass hang op- 
posite—but the face has a better eapression, and is a 
better likeness; but have you no fear, Sir William 
Beechey, that France sends us eyes!—what a most tar- 
brush daub! Don’t you know how to draw and 
finish? — Look at the miserable failure (as a like- 
ness) Zof the Marchioness of Londonderry! of Dubois 


Drahonet’s—there, take a lesson (never too late) for care- | 
ople | 
| the insertion of what struck us as the strongest passages 


ful finish ! It is too bad, that year after year, our 
go on making such stuff in dress as this robe of Sir W. B.’s 
majesty; it is the besetting sin of hundreds of our artists, 
who nevertheless, get good places on the walls !—But let 
me not dwell on deformities. Leslie is ever excellent— 
the Grosvenor family! and ‘Shrew.’ Let me turn to 
Pickersgill’s Buccleugh—it is good,—not so Lord Hill, as 
a picture, the horse’s position is stale. Has Lord John 
Russell no more mind in his face than that! he looks like 
a respectable partner of Sewell and Cross’s, but Pickers- 
gill is beyond the many—though not equal to Partridge 
and Putten!! Look at that weet group of children! 
there’s drawing, painting, and ession! look at that 
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| « cheerfulness, that lady’s to be loved for her expres- 
| sion!—Why, I ask you all, great and small, did we so 


worship /.aerence, ’twas not his drawing, or finish—no, 
’twas color and expression! Without eapression—if you 
cannot catch that heaven’y ray—lay down your brushes, 
and betake ye to some handicraft less cruel. Etty is 
ever lovely and etherial!—O, ye loves! yes, Etty, for 
thy women, [ will pardon your ink and frizzled water; but 
Etty’s peculiar finish, and rounding of the limbs, and 


| grace is too incomparable :—but don’t think, Etty, water 
L J y, 


can, even in Elysium, look like broken glass. Wilkie, your 
Knox redeems you—let huge portraits alone! Why have 
you so totally banished your Scotch fuces, just in the 


| very picture you want them:—I like these better; but 
but to know how little can be known,’) for that goal of | 


there is not variety of feature and expression—all one 
family of fine faces! as they were all one family of 
Scotch! Landseer is every way charming—how fine his 
men’s faces are! look, too, at that Hawk! here we see 
how anything makes a picture to rivet one!— Westall, 
try and draw better! have you yourself no eye, eminent 
as you are!—But I find my paper past—and none of the 
hundred respectable named even—it is impossible—all 
the great names are still equal to themselves. 1 look for 
risiug talent—and great talent still rising. I will return, 
for I will not do an injustice if I can help it. ‘Turner, 
why will you attempt such things as Nebuchadnezzar! 
’tis the very Sigismunda of a Hogarth—the Romeo of a 
Liston! Hayter’s family of Fitzclarences’ is very good. 
Lady Faulklund and Earl of Munster happily and extremely 
like—his other large portraits but so so. Stothard an, 
R. A., and hang up such a thing as that Bird's nests 
Proh pudor! Mrs Carpenter’s de Tabley is masterly. 
Simpson and Hayes’ two last may teach bunglers to 
draw and finish dress! If our great Gallery must be blocked 
with this middling, money-making, grade of the art,—my 
spirits faint—I find myself in the anti-room—what’s here 
in the corner?—‘ Bottom,’—and enchantment! Hail 
M‘Cline!! you are indeed a genius worthy of our divine 
Bard !—Look, look ! come closer—closer yet—here, here, 
—what a glorious host of elves are here,—you see 
nothing, in all this exquisite variety, but is stamped by 
the master-hand of genius. Conception, drawing ! co- 
louring ! sweet fairies fresh fancy; breadth and humour, 
and imagination’s embodied wit, under this leaf and that ; 
and grinning gnomes and sweet Titania’s kiss above in 
this most haloed charmed obscurity—delights the soul ! 
an hour seemed but as a mihute! This precious picture 
cut up, would make twenty rare gems! and as a whole, 
roclaims M‘Cline (a young fellow of twenty-four, I 
ear!) the greatest genius of the art England or the 
world possesses !—go all ye artists of mind and imagina- 
tion—go, and study that chef-d’eurre. 
Zero. 


[We thought to have satisfied Zero of our candour, by 


in his letter; and we suspect that his self-love misleads 
him in supposing that there is anything particularly strong 
in the parts omitted. There are some just remarks on 
the periodical press in the commencement of his letter, 
which we should have inserted, if we could have spared 
room, and we thought to make use of them afterwards ; 
but the omitted parts, relative to the Hunchback, amount to 
nothing more than expressions of personal feeling, without 
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cause assigned. On the subject of impartiality, we shall 
have more to say on another occasion, in noticing a letter 
from another correspondent, who thinks, in our impar- 
tiality to correspondents, we sometimes forget our readers, 
and who supports bis case by reference to our friend 
Zero, and even to the letter on the Hunchiack. With 


r gard to our readers, we know not how the matter 


stands; but we know that we often suppress a good dea! 
which appears to us more calculated to engender unplea- 
sant feelings than elicit truth, or even produce amuse- 
ment. In conclusion, we recommend all correspondents 
who favour us with communications, to remember that 
readers in general are not apt to be very tolerant to the 
expression of merely personal feelings, whether of dis- 
pleasure or of sutisfaction ; and to believe that, so far as 
we are concerned, nothing is so agreeable as to find that 
we can aid in having any subject placed more in the light 
of truth, entertain our readers, and gratify our cor- 
respondents,—and all by one proceeding. There is a 
fable in point here, but it is so trite and obvious, that we 


need not even quote it.] 








LINES 
ON FIRST SEEING THE ALBATROSS. 


* An albatross! an albatross!’ it was a magic word 

With which ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ * had long my fancy 
stirr’d : 

* An albatross! an albatross,’ it came upon our lee, 

And flew as if it felt it was lord of the lonely sea. 

Pois’d proudly on his giant wings, he came upon the wind, 

And look’d to meas if he’d left a thousand leagues behind ; 

And darting downward, on a wave he chose bis buoyant 

seat, 

While round the restless billows bow’d in homage at his feet; 

But still he held his haughty crest, his clear and quiet eye, 

That seem’d to say, ‘ What do you here, between the sea 
and sky ? 

These realms are mine: my hermit-home is many miles 
afar, 

Bulwark’d above the swelling sea, illum’d by sun and star ; 

Nor these alone with holy beam my rocky throne arrays, 

But round its base phosphoric lights in countless millions 
blaze, 

The wand’ring wind, the whelming wave, the warm or 
wintry scene, 

In all their majesty and might have my familiars been ; 

Unnumber'd years, unfathom’d seas, all flow and foam 
for me, 

Sole sov’reign of the wat’ry world—the eagle of the sea.’ 

He rose upon his snowy wing—his eye shone like a star— 

Above the mast he mounted fast, and flew afar—afar— 

All gallantly he cleav’d his way, impatient for his nest, 

For fair and faint the dying day sank on the billow’s 
breast ; ; 

But gleaming came the glowing moon, and silv’ry southern 
cross 

To light along his homeward way the haughty albatross. 


* Coleridge’s Poem. 





RECITATIVE—ACTING OF MADAME PASTA. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sin,—I will confess I did think your remarks on a 


former letter of mine, vindicating Rossini’s pretensions to 
a niche in the temple of Apollo, had something of the 
spirit of Mr Burchell’s monosyllable, on that pink of 


dilettantes, Miss Carolina Amelia Wilhelmina Skeggs’ 
affected taste for Shakspeare and the musical glasses. 

My sentiments perfectly comcide with your own as to 
the nature of recitative; and F think we should both 
judge much more of an artist’s being able to conceive his 
author from hearing him give the recitatives than from 
his singing the songs in the opera; and FE am greatly of 
opinion, many of ours who pass muster in an English 
epera would be found wretchedly defective in the scena 
you allude to; for unless their conception of our author’s 
meaning is just (and almost every part of a great one has 
meaning) how can they pourtray to their audience the 
emotion intended to be depicted; but on the contrary, as 
is but too frequently the case with us, the whole per- 
formance is ‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ 

What makes the great Pasta like an enchantress, able 
to cast a spell on her audience, causing them to lose 
sight of herself in the contemplation of the character she 
personates, but that she abandons herself also to all those 
emotions produced by a true conception of the character 
she is sustaining, united to the possession, in the highest 
perfection, of that singular power which Byron has ana- 
lyzed in one of his notes to ‘ Don Juan,’ under the name 
of mobilité, the union of which produces such startling 
effects on the stage. When, Mr Tatler, may we hope for 
such an actress on our stage? Should such a one arise, 
we should not long have to witness empty theatres ; bat 
it is too much to hope. 

T can only imagine what Siddons was from having seen 
this wonderful being; but I should really doubt her being 
superior to ‘ the Pasta:’ it is she who gave mea fall idea 
of what recitative is capable, in the hands of those who 
know how to use it, and which, as compared with speak- 
ing, is as gold with silver, In her, the only objection I 
ever heard made to this species of performance vanishes, 
and*it appeared so natural, that ¢o talk the dialogue would 
have destroyed the illusion. 
to the action, and one of Mozart’s or Rossini’s unearthly 


The music seemed natural 


sounds was a prelude to some of the finest embodyings of 
the poet I ever beheld; witness her Medea, Semira- 


mide, Nina, &c.: how unlike our own cold, unimagina- 
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tive school-misses, who forget the character, while they 
appear to be recollecting the score, or are attempting 
stupid fours de force, to astonish ignorance. The sight of 
Pasta was (as the Arabs say) a bright morning in my 
existence; the remembrance of her is ‘a green spot, 
which death only can erase; for who can do her justice ? 
I have been informed she has frequently been absorbed 
for hours after leaving the stage, from the strength of the 
emotions she has raised, and felt as much as her audience. 


Yours most truly, 
W. C. X. 





THEATRICALS. 


Kine’s THEATRE. 
On Saturday evening La Cenerentola introduced to the 
public Madame Cinti in the part of the heroine, and Sig- 
nor Tamburini in that of the Prince’s valet, Dandini. An 
apology, we heard, had been made for the lady, requesting 
indulgence on account of indisposition, which, in the re- 
sult, seemed scarcely necessary ; for though she evidently 
sang with reserve as to energy, yet her voice was per- 
fectly clear and in tune, and she executed the airs with 
remarkable delicacy and richness of finish. 

Signor Tamburini possesses a bass of excellent quality 
and accurate intonation; not deep apparently, in com- 
pass upwards, however, extensive and rich; ample in 
power, and in some of his tones, as well as the manner of 
putting them forth, now and then reminding us of 
Lablache. Vastly inferior however is he to that great 
performer, in the mental as well as physical qualifications 
that have rendered him so great a favourite wherever he 
had appeared. His style is of the same frivolous mo- 
dern school to which such singers as Rubini belong. It 
is so overlaid with ornament, and unsteady in tone, that 
the ear is never by any chance relieved from the flutter 
and roulade by a single passage of pure sustained singing. 
His performance too of the part, though perfectly ‘ free 
and easy,’ was totally deficient in humour, and certainly 
not in character with the man who shaves and dresses his 
master. He has an agreeable presence however, is 
about the same standard as Donzelli, more slender, with 
an intelligent, active look, and handsome countenance. 
His features remind us of the portrait of Cervantes, with 
the lines somewhat softened. 


One of the sisters to La Cenerentola—Feliani we be- 
lieve to be the name of the performer, didnot sing a note 
to be heard the whole evening. She too, perhaps, was 
indispose@” Had the Germans been playing this opera, 





| D.G O.'s offer is respectfully declined, 
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one of the chorus would have been put into the part, and 


she would have sung it perfectly. 

If this music be a specimen of the ‘smiles and sun- 
shine’ of Rossini, give us the gravity and fog of the 
German school say we. 


New Crry Tuearre. 


Mrs Way.etr has been playing here to good houses 
during the last week. She has gone nearly the whole 
round of her most popular characters, introducing those 
delightful songs in each, for which she is so deservedly 
famed. Mrs Waylett improves as an actress; there is 
more nviveté and archness in her style than there used to 
be, or she has acquired more confidence, by dint of practice 
in giving vent toit. Her Nell, inthe Devil to Pay, though 
not to be supposed so good as either Mrs Jordan’s or 
Mrs Davison’s, is still very humorous in a quiet wavy, 
very good-hearted and submissive. Mr Webster, though 
excellent in some things, is hardly fit for Jobson; he is 
not robust enough, and is too quick of speech. Mrs 
Webster was a most formidable Lady Loverule, and Sir 
John looked well in the person of Mr Norton. 

Giovanni in London is badly got up, for want of scenery, 
machinery, and devilry. Not to have devils enough in 
the opening scene is provoking, seeing how easy it is to 
make them, and how cheap red paint may be procured, if 
a quantity is taken. Among the five intended devils, 
there was only one with any pretension at all to the 
name: the truth is, there was no devil in any of them; 
they were a set of scurvy unwash’d imps, a disgrace to 
their sex and condition. Mrs Waylett played and sang 
Giovanni delightfully ; Webster, in Leporello, is quite as 
good as Harley; and Attwood, as Simpkins, gave an en- 
tirely new reading to the part,—he gave a sort of unearthly 
laugh at the end of each sentence, which told well, and 
was altogether an admirable specimen of the consumptive 
tailor. 

Mr Webster takes his benefit on Tuesday: let us wish 
him a bumper; he is an excellent actor, and an active 
pains-taking manager. 


S. W. H. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tue paper on Mechanic’s Institution would have been incerted 
if the attention of the Editor, who intended to have subjomed 
some remarks to it, had not been called away by other matters 
of more immediate interest. It may even yet appear. The 
supposition of the writer as to the cause of its non-appearance 
is incorrect ; the answer given to the person Alluded to did 
not refer to him 
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Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tuesday, at 4 past 
&: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury Lane—Covent | 
Garden—Olympic—City—7.—Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—4 be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.—Cuburg—} past 6. ——The 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Tuesday, May 29. 


ee 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rosst»1’s Opera Buffa, entitled 

LA CENERENTOLA. 
Madame Cinti Damoreau. 

Don Maguifico, Sig. V. Galli 
Dandini, Sig. Tamburini. 


Angelina, 
Don Ramiro, Sig. Donzelli. 
Alidoro, Sig. De Angeli. 


To conclude with a New Burletta, called 
L’,ANNEAU MAGIQUE. 


Principal Dancers, Madame Brugnoli and Mile Heberle, 
Sig. Samengo and M. Albert. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Surripan Knowtes's Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C Kemble. 

Lord Tinsel. Mr Wrench. Master Wilford, Mr J. Mason. 
Modus, Mr Abbott, Master Heartwell, Mr Evans. 
Fathom, Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes. 
Stephen, Mr Payue. Gaylove, Mr Henry. 


After which, a New Gratid Tale of Enchantment, called 


THE TARTAR WITCH AND THE PEDLAR 
BOY. 
Cepherenza, Miss Cawse. 
Kuna, Miss Harrington. 
Azim, Mrs Vining. 
Kien-f.ong. Mr Collett. 
Zimvente, Mr Irwin. 
Pop-kin, Mr Evans. 
Jarphis, Mr Henry. 


Julia, 


Maga, Miss Tavlor. 
Ebra, Mrs Keeley. 
Zamti, Miss Poole. 
Ching: e-te-to, Mr Keeley. 
Vrasming, Mr Brady. 
Dim.-sing, Mr Tornonr. 


Benaska, Mr W.H. Payne, 








Lucy Bertram, Miss D:x. 





SURREY. 


A Drama. entitled 
THE RISING SUN. 
Rosine, Mrs Wilkinson. Ninette, Miss Vincent. 
Leon Sabertash, Mr Balls. 
After which, an Historical Drama, entitled 
THE CHARTER OF CHARLES V. 
Lorina, Mrs Wilkinson. Olympia, Mrs Osbaldiston, 
Masaniello, Mr Elion. 
To conclude with a New Dramatic Romance, entitled 


THE DEATH.-LIGHT!? 


Hannibal Fuzee, Mr J. Reeve. 


QUEEN'S. 


For the Benefit of Mr C, W. Glover. 
An Operatic Drama, founded on Sir Water Scorr’s 
GUY MANNERING. 
Julia Mannering, Miss Milton, 


Meg Merrilies, Mrs Fisher. Henry Bertram, Mr Plomer. 


Dirk Hatteraick, Mr Marston. Dominie Sampsom, Mr C. Crisp, 


After which, an interesting Drama, entitled 
THE MAID OF SWITZERLAND. 
Genevieve, Mrs Hooper. 

Colonel St Leon, Mr Hooper. Franz, Mr Marston, 
Tn the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 


To conclude with the Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE MUTINY AT THE NORE. 


Mary Parker, Mrs Hooper. 
Richard Parker, Mr Serle. Jack Adams, Mr Gray. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


A New Borletta, entitled 
DAMP BEDS. 


Chatter, Mrs Waylett. Maria Fairfield, Miss Fergusson. 3 
Hon. Capt. Racket, Mr Forester. Whisk, MrChapman, 
Old Barter, Mr Andrews. Theophilus Barter, Mr Mitchell. 


After which, a Comedietta, entitled 
THE LADY OF MUNSTER. 
Kate O'Brien, Mrs Waylett. 
Charles Paragon, Mr Forester. Sam, Mr Mitchell. 
To conclude with 
JOHN OF PARIS, 


Princess of Navarre, Mrs Waylett. Olivia, Miss Dix. 
John of Paris, Mr Forester. Pedrigo Potts, Mr Mitchell. 


COBURG. 
A Melo-Drama, called 
TEKELI 


After which, a Tragical Tragedy, called 
TOM THUMB. 


To which will be added, 
ISAURE. 
The whole to conclude with 


ALONZO THE BRAVE. 


Wednesday, May 30. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Young's Farewell Benefit.) 
Suaxspcare’s Tragedy of 
HAMLET. 


Hamlet, Mr Young. 





Lilian of the Valley, Mrs W. West. 
Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, Mr J. Reeve. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


GRETNA GREEN. 


Btls 
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